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STREET  TRADING  AMONG  CONNECTICUT 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

By  HERBERT  MAYNARD  DIAMOND 


INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  which  created  it  the  Connecticut 
Child  Welfare  Commission  was  required  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  conditions  of  child  welfare  in  Connecticut.  The  Com- 
mission recognized  at  the  outset  that  in  the  two-year  period  in 
which  it  must  accomplish  its  task,  the  entire  field  of  child  welfare 
could  not  be  covered.  Upon  organization,  however,  the  first 
problem  considered  by  it  was  that  of  determining  the  scope  of  its 
projected  activities.  For  the  reason  that  the  law  under  which  the 
Commission  operated  mentioned  specifically  for  consideration  the 
dependent,  neglected,  delinquent  and  defective  classes  of  chil- 
dren, and  also  because  the  needs  of  these  children  appeared  to 
be  particularly  urgent,  it  was  resolved  from  the  first  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Comrhission's  effort  should  be  expended  in  their  behalf. 

In  addition  it  was  decided  that  if  time  and  funds  permitted 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  matter  of  street  trading  by  Con- 
necticut children.  The  reasons  for  this  were  several.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  no  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  child  labor 
problem  in  particular,  at  least  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
statute  books  of  the  state  are  lacking  in  laws  dealing  with  it,  and 
the  various  cities  have  not,  save  in  one  instance,  attempted  regu- 
lation by  local  ordinance.  Casual  observation  of  the  streets  of 
the  larger  cities  affords  ample  evidence  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  boys  and  a  few  girls  who  engage  in  these  occupations ; 
and  since  investigations  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  that  the  problem  of  the  street  trading  child  is  one 
of  importance  in  child  welfare,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission that  its  survey  should,  if  possible,  include  a  treatment 
of  the  subject.  While  much  was  known  of  other  aspects  of  child 
labor  in  the  state,  many  questions  concerning  the  street  trading 
children  of  Connecticut  remained  as  yet  unanswered.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  executive  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission 
was  instructed,  if  opportunity  developed,  to  undertake  such  a 
studv. 


THE  BASIS  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission  was  to  make  a  field  investigation  of  the  street 
trades  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  and  a  program  was  formu- 
lated with  this  in  mind.  As  the  months  of  1920  sped  by  the  task 
of  completing  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  of  preparing 
legislation  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  soon  to  convene 
became  so  exacting  that  the  projected  field  study  of  the  street 
trades  had  to  be  relinquished.  Ways  and  means  were  sought  by 
which  some  information  on  the  subject  might  be  obtained  aiid 
after  consultation  and  deliberation,  a  plan  of  inquiry  by  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed.  In  brief,  the  plan  was  to  utilize  the' 
public  schools  as  an  agency  through  which  informative  data  might 
be  gained.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  who  approved  the  plan  and  who  lent 
his  interest  to  the  study. 

The  co-operation  of  school  authorities  in  four  cities  was 
sought  and  gained ;  these  were  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury  and  New  London. 

A  questionnaire  was  drawn  up  for  distribution  in  the  public 
schools.  Each  questionnaire  was  designed  to  cover  the  case  oV  a 
single  child.-  Teachers  in  the  grammar  grades  were  requested  to 
ask  all  childreri'  in  their  classes  who  engaged  in  street  trading  to' 
report  to  theril' 'and'td  record  the  information  obtained  from  each 
ihild  in  the  appropriate  space  on  the  questionnaire.  The  con- 
scientious efforts  of  the  school  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  of  these  cities  in  carrying  out  their  end  of  this  task  was 
riianifest  in  the  care  with  which  these  questionnaires  were  filled 
otlt  or  returned  to  the  office  of  the' Commission.  A  word  .of  siri^ 
cere  appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  for  the  helpful  spirit  in 
which  they  co-operated.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  ap- 
pended at  the  tod  of  this  report. 

It  was  not  possible  to  complete  this  study  in  time  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Commission's  report.  Publica- 
tion, as  a  supplemental  report,  was  made  possible  only  through 
the  helpful  co-operation  of  the  Connecticut  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. This  organization  contributed  generously  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 

It  was  realized,  in  advance,  that  certain  of  the  facts  solicited 
in  this  questoinnaire  were  likely  to  be  subject  to  more  or  less 
misrepresentation  by  the  children  themeslves.  Such  were  those 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  hours  and  earnings. 
On  these  points  it  was  recognized  that  the  child's  statements 
might,  or  might  not,  be  a  true  and  adequate  presentation  of  the 
case  and  that  the  native  perspicacity  of  many  of  these  children 
would  doubtless  lead  them  in  talking  to  their  teachers  to  present 
in  its  best  light  such  a  matter  as  that  of  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  work  outside  of  school  each  day.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  results  were  tabulated,  it  became  evident  that  certain  specific 
tendencies  were  present,  more  particularly  in  the  tabulations  on 
the  relation  of  hours  and  earnings  to  school  retardation.  So 
strikingly  consistent  are  these  figures  that  in  general  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  an  approximation  of  the  actual  facts  is  yielded 
even  on  these  doubtful  points. 

The  remainder  of  the  questions  were  such  as  to  permit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  correct  answers 
would  be  returned.  Much  of  the  other  evidence  was  such  that 
the  teacher  herself  would  supply  it;  such  as  questions  of  age, 
grade,  school  work,  attendance,  etc.  There  is  afso  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  children  would  misrepresent  the  facts  as  to 
their  parents — their  nativity,  their  employment,  etc., — in  fact  in 
many  instances  the  teachers  possess  this  information  through 
their  personal  knowledge  of  the  children. 

About  three  thousand  questionnaires  were  circulated  in  these 
four  cities  and  almost  twenty-five  hundred  were  returned,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  selected  for  final 
study.  A  large  number  returned  dealt  with  facts  as  to  employed 
children  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  study, — as  for  in- 
stance "minding  babies"  and  "mowing  lawns."  Others  were  lack- 
ing in  much  of  the  information  necessary  for  even  a  partial  tabu- 
lation. There  were  others  which,  while  revealing  manifest  viola- 
tions of  the  Connecticut  child  labor  laws  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  bowling  alleys,  shops  and  stores,  were 


not  included  in  the  tabulations,  because  not  being  strictly  cases 
of  street  trades. 

As  an  unforseen  result  of  this  method  of  soliciting  informa- 
tion it  transpired  that  a  large  number  of  the  returned  question- 
naires gave  information  as  to  bootblacks  not  employed  on  the 
streets  but  in  regular  bootblacking  establishments.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, perhaps,  these  children  should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
tabulations,  since  in  such  cases  the  boys  are  not  working  on  the 
streets.  But  this  group  is  retained  in  the  tabulation,  since  they 
are  regularly  employed  in  shops  before  and  after  school  hours, 
although  they  are  not,  as  are  the  bootblacks  on  the  streets,  their 
own  employers.  In  the  first  place  it  was  impossible  to  select 
out  those  who  are  employed  in  such  bootblack  establishments 
with  any  certainty,  since  the  distinction  was  not  always  recog- 
nized by  the  teacher  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire.  As  a  further 
reason  these  are  included  because  they  fait  into  a  group  which 
no  law  in  the  books  to-day  recognizes  or  provides  for.  By  the 
terms  of  recently  enacted  law  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  may  leave  school  to  enter  any  employment  whatei>er,  nor 
under  sixteen  unless  he  shall  have  previously  completed  certain 
educational  requirements.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  hereto- 
fore in  force  no  child  under  fourteen,  nor  under  sixteen  unless 
definite  educational  requirements  had  been  met,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  a  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  mechanical  establish- 
ment. No  law  past  or  present  prescribes  that  a  child  attending 
school  may  not  work  in  a  bootblack  shop  and  be  actually  em- 
ployed therein  in  time  other  than  when  school  is  in  session. 

Under  previous  laws  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
may  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  mechanical 
establishment.  No  law,  however,  states  that  a  child  attending 
school  may  not  work  in  a  bootblack  shop  and  be  actually  employed 
therein  in  time  other  than  when  school  is  in  session.  This  is,  of 
course,  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  "mows  lawns",  or 
ihe  girl  who  "minds  baby."  But  there  is  a  difference  and  dis- 
tinction. The  latter  groups  are  not,  as  a  rule,  regularly  employed 
nor  are  their  services  sought  by  persons  who  expect  to  turn  them 
to  a  financial  profit.    Their  labor  is  in  no  way  exploited. 

These  boys  are  also  included  in  this  study  in  order  that  offi- 
cial recognition  may  be  taken  of  this  violation  of  the  intent  of  the 


child  labor  laws  of  the  state.  This  is  child  labor  which  in  form 
only  complies  with  the  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws, — 
legalized  child  labor. 

As  stated  above,  when  all  the  questionnaires  returned  had 
been  reviewed  and  a  selection  made  there  were  1,222  remaining; 
623  from  New  Haven;  323  from  Bridgeport;  172  from  Water- 
bury,  and  104  from  New  London.  These  deal  with  children  in 
the  grammar  grades  solely,  no  high  school  children  being  taken 
into  account.  Taking  into  consideration  this  fact  and  also  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  questionnaires  were  rejected  because 
of  faulty  or  incomplete  returns,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
number  of  children  in  the  state  who  are  engaging  in  this  kind  of 
work  is  very  large.  The  1,222  cards  finally  chosen  were  not  all 
complete  in  every  respect,  but  most  of  them  contained  the  essen- 
tial information  sought  for. 

The  study  as  presented  is  almost  entirely  statistical,  and  is 
based  upon  tabulations  made  from  these  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-two  questionnaires.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Commission 
was  instructed  by  law  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  and 
practices  of  other  states  with  respect  to  child  welfare  there  is 
included  some  discussion  of  the  findings  of  investigations  in  vari- 
ous other  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  the  findings  of  the  Connecticut  study  are  in  accord  with 
those  made  in  other  localities. 


THE  STUDY. 

The  discussion  following  is  based  upon  the  presentation  of 
tabular  material  and  illustrative  charts  drawn  from  the  group  of 
questionnaires  finally  selected.  In  most  instances  the  total  num- 
ber of  1,222  is  discussed,  and  the  tables  are  summary  for  the 
entire  group  from  the  four  cities.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a 
series  of  tables  showing  the  results  for  each  city.  Hence,  to 
ascertain  the  showing  for  any  particular  city  under  any  given 
heading,  reference  to  the  corresponding  table  in  the  appendix 
will  be  necessary. 


Table  I.     Distribution  by  Occupation. 


Occupation 

Newsboys 

Bootblacks 

Peddlers 

Total 

Number ,. 

.756 

zn 

89 

1222 

Per  Cent    .... 

.61 

.31 

.08 

100.0 

Table  I  indicates  the  relative  numbers  in  the  three  general 
classes  of  street  trading  occupations  commonly  recognized.  The 
peddler  group  includes  those  children  who  sell  candy,  gum  and 
other  articles  on  the  streets.  The  newsboys,  of  course,  form  the 
larger  number  of  the  total ;  some  of  these  boys  are  regular  route 
carriers,  and  some  are  street  salesmen,  the  distinction  not  always 
being  indicated  on  the  questionnaire,  as  returned,  although  it  was 
noted  in  many  instances.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Table 
I.  S.,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix,  showing  the  results  by  cities, 
the  bootblacks  in  New  Haven  form  the  larger  group.  New 
Haven  is  undoubtedly  the  single  city  in  the  state  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  a  fairly  large  and  regular  group  of 
street  bootblacks.  The  central  location  of  the  New  Haven  Green 
with  its  many  convenient  benches  is  probably  responsible  for  this. 
This  group,  in  addition  to  the  group  regularly  employed  in  the 
bootblack  parlors,  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  excess  in  that 
city. 
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Table  II.     Birthplace  of 

Street  Traders. 

Birthplace 

No. 

Per  Cent 

United  States 

1064 

.88 

Foreign  Country    

151 

.11 

Unknown 

7 

.01 

Total  

1222 

100.00 

Table  III.     Birthplace  of  Parents. 

Birthpiace 

No. 

Per  Cent 

United  States    

276 

.23 

Foreign    

931 

.76 

Mixed  or  unknown  

15 

.01 

Total  

1222 

100.00 

Tables  II  and  III  deal  with  the  matter  of  nativity;  Table  II 
indicates  the  nativity  of  the  children,  and  Table  III  that  of  their 
parents.  The  table  shows  that  very  few  of  these  children  are 
foreign -born  ;  only  12%,  in  fact;  88%  of  them  being  of  American 
birth ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Table  III  practically  reverses 
the  percentages.  76%  of  the  parents  being  of  foreign  birth. 

M.  B.  Hexter,  in  his  study  of  the  "Newsboys  in  Cincinnati," 
published  in  1919,  presents  the  following  table : 

Birthplace  of  Newsboys. 


Austria 

2 

England 

2 

Germany  

6 

Hungary    

6 

Italy    

4 

Mexico 

2 

Roumania    

2 

Russia 

70 

Total  foreign  born  

94  or  13.1% 

Native  born    

622  or  86.9% 

Total  

716 

11 

Commenting  on  this  table  he  remarks  "The  above  table 
shows  that  the  problem  is  not  an  immigrant  problem ;  86.9%  of 
the  newsboys  were  born  in  America,  were  subject  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  American  city  from  birth.  In  Baltimore,  in  1915, 
of  2,248  street  traders  only  20%  were  born  outside  of  the  United 
States.  In  Seattle  only  slightly  more  than  ten  per  cent,  were  for- 
eign-born. In  Boston,  a  port  of  entry,  in  1910  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  street  traders  were  foreign-born.  Manifestly,  then,  the 
newsboy  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  the  immigrant  child. "^ 

Chart  I A  and  Chart  II A  graphically  illustrate  the  relative 
proportions  of  native-born  and  foreign-born  in  the  two  groups. 


\%n7o 


Chart  I. 
Birthplace  of  Children. 

887o 


Chart  II. 
Birthplace  of   Parents. 

76% 


235^ 


Mixed   or  Unknown 


1  I  Foreign    born 

\^^^'^^  Native  born 


But  notwithstanding  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  study 
of  these  various  cities,  in  Connecticut,  certainly  the  problem  is 
one  which  can  not,  for  the  present,  at  least,  be  dissociated  from 


'Hexter,  M.  B.  The  Newsboys  of  Cincinnati.     Cincinatti,  1919.     P. 
131-132. 
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the  fact  of  the  presence  of  large  foreign  populations  in  our  cities. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  these  children  are  Ameif- 
ican-born,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  they  form  a  part  of  that 
larger  group  which  presents  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  of  .our 
immigration  problems,  that  of  the  restless  and  maladjusted,,  or 
unadjusted,  second  generation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek,  since  these  children  are  reared  in  the  atmosphrere  •  of 
foreign  homes.  In  a  majority  of  these  the  language  is  that  of 
the  country  from  which  the  parents  have  come,  and  their  points 
of  contact  with  the  best  in  American  life  are  few.  There  is  no 
justification,  therefore,  for  seeking  to  divorce  this  problem  from: 
the  larger  one  of  immigration  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
statistics  of  the  birthplace  of  the  children  shows  that  they  are 
usually  American-born. 

Hence,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed. that  for  Connecticut  the 
problem  is  one  which,  while  not  a  product  of  immigration,  is  too 
closely  related  to  it  to  permit  the  relationship  to  be  disregarded. 

These  figure  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  group 
of  children,  which  is  recognized  as  educationally,  economically 
and  morally  the  most  unsettled  in  our  juvenile  population  is  the 
one  which  is  represented  in  largest  numbers  among  those  who  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  educational  handicap  and  the  moral 
danger  which  authorities  agree  are  the  inevitable  accompanimerits 
of  street  trading. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  child  welfare  proponents  in 
urging  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  street  trading  to  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  ground  that  these  children  are  assisting  in 
the  support  of  their  families,  or  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  widowed  mothers,  or  to  the  support  of  fami- 
lies otherwise  in  need  of  funds  in  addition  to  the  amounts  earned 
by  the  adult  members.  Two  factors  must  be  taken  into  accounjt 
in  analyzing  the  facts  of  the  case ;  first,  the  status  of  the  families 
to  which  these  children  belong,  and  second,  the  amounts  earned 
by  the  children,  and  the  possible  contribution  which  they  are  able 
to  make  to  the  family  budget.  i 

Before  presenting  the  figures  on  the  Connecticut  survey,  it- 
will  be  helpful  to  know  what  other  investigations  have  revealed. 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  careful  study  of  the  facts  has 
demonstrated,   in  the  v/ords  of   G.   B.   Mangold,  "The  newsboy 
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bread-winner  is  a  myth."  Discussing  this  point  he  says,  "It  is 
frequently  claimed  that  boys  are  forced  into  newspaper  selling  in 
order  to  earn  a  livelihool  for  the  remaining  dependent  members 
of  the  family.  American  investigations  have  proved  that  this 
is  quite  largely  a  piece  of  fiction,  and  that  very  few  boys  add 
much  to  the  family  income. "^ 

In  1917,  Miss  Wertheim  studied  the  cases  of  300  Chicago 
newsboys  and  found  that  the  earnings  of  but  19%  of  the  children 
represented  a  needed  item  in  the  support  of  the  family.  She  also 
remarks,  "In  these  cases  the  sum  the  child  obtained  was  in  no 
instance  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  would  not  possibly  con- 
stitute a  practical  solution  of  his  family's  poverty. "^  E.  N.  Clop- 
per,  who  has  gone  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  single  student 
into  the  subject  of  street  trading,  in  speaking  of  conditions  in 
Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  says,  "The  assumption  that  most  news- 
boys are  unfortunate  children  who  are  obliged  to  support  them- 
selves by  selling  papers  is  shown  to  be  without  foundation. "^  M. 
E.  Adams,  in  an  earlier  Chicago  investigation,  found  that  very 
few  of  the  children  came  from  dependent  families.*  Miss  Lettie 
Johnson,  in  the  report  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Information  for  1915,  found  that  in  only  47%  of  the  cases  inves- 
tigated by  her  was  addition  to  family  income  a  motive  behind 
the  child's  employment  in  the  street  trades.  In  other  words,  in 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  -Baltimore  families  additional 
income  was  not  sought  by  the  families  of  the  children.^ 

Examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  conditions  in  Connec- 
ticut are  not  different  from  those  elsewhere  ascertained.  In  fact 
they  give  support  to  most  of  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  other  investigators  with  respect  to  the  points  under  discus- 
sion. 


'  Mangold,  G.  B.  Child  Welfare  and  the  Street  Trades.  The  Child. 
London,  I.  p.  957. 

'  Wertheim,  Elsa.  Chicago  Children  in  the  Street  Trades,  Chicago, 
1917. 

'  Clopper,  E.  N.  Child  Labor  in  Street  Trades.  Nat.  Child  Labor 
Committee  :    Pamphlet  126. 

*  Adams,  M.  E.  Children  in  American  Street  Trades.  Annals  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol  V,  p.  445. 

"Johnson,  Lettie.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion.    Maryland,  1915,  pp.  105-107. 
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Table   IV.     Parental  Condition  of  Children. 


No. 

Per  Cent. 

Both  parents  living 

1022 

.84 

Mother  only  living   

128 

.10 

Father  only  living 

62 

.05 

Both  parents  dead 

10 

.01 

Total  

1222 

100.00 

Table  V.     With  Whom  Resident. 


No. 

Per  Cent. 

Living  with  both  parents   

1006 

.83 

Living  with  one  parent  

139 

.11 

Living  with  parent  and  step-parent 

57 

.05 

Living  with  relatives 

12 

.01 

Living  with  foster  parents  

2 

— 

Total  

1216 

100.00 

Insufficient  data 

6 

Total 

1222 

Tables  IV  and  V  reveal  the  family  conditions  of  these  chil- 
dren; 84%  of  them  have  both  parents  living;  but  only  10% 
have  the  mother  only  living,  and  but  one  per  cent,  are  full 
orphans.  Table  V  show^s  that  83%  are  living  at  home  with  both 
their  parents ;  that  eleven  per  cent,  are  living  with  one  parent 
only.  It  appears  that  in  the  group  as  a  whole  there  are  very  few 
broken  homes,  and  that  most  of  the  children  are  living  in  normal 
families.  There  is  no  evidence  here  to  support  the  plea  of  depen- 
dency. This  is  borne  out  by  Hexter  in  his  study  of  Cincinnati 
conditions,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  illuminating  table  review- 
ing the  facts  developed  in  studies  in  several  American  cities. 
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city 

Date. 

Per  Cent  from 
Normal  Homes. 

Cincinnati   

1917 

83.1 

Cincinnati   

1911 

81.2 

Milwaukee    

1915 

87.5 

Chicago    

1905 

80.3 

Seattle    

1915 

70.0 

Baltimore    

1915 

81.0  ' 

The  Connecticut  figure  of  84%  from  normal  homes  simply 
corroborates  the  findings  in  other  cities.  The  broken  home  is  a 
very  slight  factor  in  street  trading. 

Table  IV  shows  that  89%  of  these  children  had  a  father  liv- 
ing; Table  V  shows  that  98%  of  these  children  were  living 
either  with  one  parent  or  with  both  parents. 


Table  VI. 

Employment 

of   Father. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

Father  employed  

1073 

.87 

Father  unemployed;  dead  or 

unknown. . . 

149 

.13 

Total  

1222 

100.00 

Table  VII. 

Employment 

of  Mother. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

Mother  employed 

181 

15 

Mother  unemployed;  dead  or 

unknown . . . 

1041 

.85 

Total    

1222 

100.00 

Tables  VI  and  VII  show  that  in  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  the  fathers  of  the  children  were  employed,  and  that  in 
fifteen  per  cent,  the  mother  was  employed.  With  respect  to  this 
latter  figure,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  only  10%  of  the  cases  was 
the  mother  widowed,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  few  of  the 
families  both  father  and  mother  were  at  work,  at  the  time  this 
study  was  made.  The  figures  prove  also  that  nearly  all  of  these 
children  are  living  with  an  adult  male  bread  winner. 


'  Hexter.    Ibid,  p.  124. 
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Table  VIII. 

Other  Children  in  Family. 

Number  of  Other  Children. 

Number  of  Families. 

Per  Cent. 

0 

6Z 

.05 

1 

116 

.10 

2 

170 

.14 

3 

206 

.17 

4 

188 

.16 

5 

179 

.15 

6 

130 

.10 

7 

76 

.06 

8 

46 

.04 

9 

24 

.02 

10 

8 

.01 

11 

1 

12 

4 

Total 

1211 

100.00 

Insufficient  data 

11 

Total 

1222 

Table   IX.     Other  Employed  Children. 

No.  of  Other 
Employed  Children 

Number  of  Families. 

Per  Cent. 

0 

495 

.41 

1 

37Z 

.31 

2 

207 

.17 

3 

90 

.08 

4 

34 

.03 

5 

9 

6 

2 

Over  6 

1 

Total 

1211 

100.00 

Insufficient  data 

11 

Total 

1222 
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Tables  VIII  and  IX  deal  with  the  children  in  the  family 
other  than  the  child  accounted  for  on  the  questionnaire.  Table 
IX  shows  that  in  59%  of  these  families  other  children  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  in  28%  of  them  more  than  one  other  child  is 
employed.  Hexter's  study  indicated  a  similar  condition,  and 
shows  that  of  the  newsboys'  families  in  Cincinnati  about  half  of 
them  have  other  working  children. ^ 

It  will  certainly  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  from  these 
figures  that  the  street  trading  children  are  making  a  necessary 
contribution  to  the  family  income.  Most  of  the  families  have  a 
father  at  work,  and  half  of  them  have  other  children  at  work. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  cast  aside  the  conviction  of  America 
that  the  earnings  of  the  father  should  be  sufficient  to  support  his 
family,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  earnings  of  the 
street  traders  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  necessity  existing 
within  the  family. 

How  much  do  these  children  actually  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families? 


'Hexter,  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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Table  X.     Earnings  i>er  Diem. 


Amount. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

.05 

10 

.01 

.10 

43 

.05 

.15 

52 

.04 

.20 

66 

.06 

.25 

116 

.10 

.30 

72 

.07 

.35 

65 

.06 

.40 

67 

.06 

.45 

29 

.02 

.50 

203 

.18 

.60 

75 

.07 

.70 

75 

.07 

.80 

50 

.04 

.90 

18 

.02 

1.00 

132 

.12 

1.25 

12 

.01 

1.50 

14 

.01 

2.00 

14 

.01 

Over  2.00 

2 

.00    . 

Total 

1114 

100.00 

Incomplete 

108 

Total 

1222 

Table  X  summarizes  the  facts  as  to  the  earnings  of  these 
children.  These  figures  were  taken  from  statements  made  by  the 
children  to  their  teachers,  and  there  are  doubtless  some  inaccura- 
cies and  some  exaggerations.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  approximate  the  actual  situation.  They  are 
probably  over  rather  than  underestimated,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  for  a  child  in  making  an  approximation  of  his  daily 
earnings  to  name  some  multiple  of  twenty-five.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  large  numbers  of  those  reporting  earnings  of  25 
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cents,  SO  cents  and  $1.00.  The  uniformity  of  evidence  which 
appears  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  retardation  supports  the 
convictions  that  in  general  these  figures  are  to  be  accepted. 

The  average  earnings  of  these  children,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  enumeration,  are  fifty-four  cents  per  day. 
This  figure  does  not  represent,  however,  what  the  average  child 
actually  takes  home.  The  general  average  is  raised  by  the  earn- 
ings of  a  few  boys  who  really  make  good  earnings.  Sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  children  state  that  they  can  earn  50  cents  and  less 
per  day ;  26%  state  that  they  earn  25  cents  or  less  per  day ;  19% 
claim  to  earn  more  than  $1.00  per  day.  For  the  greater  number  of 
children  the  earnings  are  below  50  cents.  If  the  calculation  is 
made  of  the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  group  stating  that  they 
make  50  cents  and  below  per  day,  the  result  is  an  average  of  thir- 
ty-three cents  per  day.  The  general  average  of  fifty-four  cents 
does  not  truly  represent  the  amounts  which  most  of  these  children 
are  turning  in ;  the  latter  named  amount  more  closely  approximates 
the  sums  which  the  greater  number  of  children  are  obtaining  by 
their  efforts.  As  Hexter  remarks,  "The  average  earnings  are 
not  representative  as  they  include  the  exceptional  boys  who  earn 
the  large  amounts. "^ 

Interpreting  the  figures  from  our  returns  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  a  safe  conclusion  is  that  the  regular  earn- 
ings of  these  children  will  vary  between  $1.00  and  $3.00  per 
week,  the  latter  figure  being  somewhat  higher  than  the  average: 

In  the  Cincinnati  study  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  a 
vast  majority  of  newsboys  earn  less  than  $1.25  per  week;  the 
average  being  $1.25.  In  Seattle  it  was  found  by  Reed  that  ap- 
proximately sixty  per  cent,  of  elementary  sellers  earn  one  dollar 
or  more  per  week.  In  Baltimore,  during  1915,  the  average  earn- 
ings for  1,342  newsboys  were  $1.35  per  week.  Fleischer  found 
that  in  Milwaukee  eighty  boys  were  earning  $1.89  weekly. ^  The 
Connecticut  figures  run  higher  than  these;  but  in  the  studies  just 
referred  to  the  newsboys  alone  form  the  group  under  considera- 
tion, while  in  the  figures  for  Connecticut  is  included  a  group  of 
bootblacks  who  work,  in  shops  and  whose  income  is  undoubtedly 
larger  and  more  certain  than  that  of  the  average  newsboy. 


^Hexter,  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  contribution  of  the  average 
street  trading  child  in  Connecticut  to  the  support  of  his  family 
amounts  to  but  little  in  addition  to  the  family  income,  although 
there  can  be  nO'  question  that  most  of  such  earnings  find  their  way 
into  the  family  .purse.  We  think  this  must  be  recognized, 
although  Mangold  says  in  the  article  on  street  trading  above  re- 
ferred to,  "In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  boys  want  the 
money  for  their  personal  use,"'  and  he  states  that  their  earnings 
are  spent  on  candy,  gum,  cheap  shows  and  the  like.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  boys  want  the  money  for  their  own  use.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  they  get  much  of  it  for  this  purpose  in  Con- 
necticut. The  question  was  asked  of  the  children  and  the  an- 
swers were  recorded  on  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  as 
to  what  they  do  with  their  earnings.  An  overwhelming  majority 
stated  that  they  gave  it  all  to  their  parents.  No  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  traditional  attitude  of  many  of  our  foreign-born 
with  respect  to  this  matter  will  question  the  accuracy  of  the  chil- 
dren's statements. 

The  earnings  of  these  children  do  represent  a  source  of  in- 
come to  many  of  these  families,  but  we  are  concerned  not  so 
much  with  this  fact  as  with  the  question  of  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  thus  using  the  child  as  a  revenue  producer. 

The  results  of  investigations  elsewhere  have  indicated  that 
there  is  connection  between  school  work  and  street  trading 
which  is  of  significance.  In  order  that  the  nature  of  this  correla- 
tion may  be  indicated,  and  also  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
it  may  be  of  value  to  present  some  of  the  features  of  the  findings 
in  other  localities  which  bring  out  the  relationship. 

Miss  Wertheim  writes  as  follows  in  her  discussion  of  the 
Chicago  street  traders :  "In  an  attempt  to  learn  something  of 
the  effect  of  the  street  trades  on  children's  education  the  investi- 
gator examined  exhaustively  the  school  histories  of  244  street 
trading  children,  variously  selected  from  every  school  district  in 
Chicago.  The  majority  of  these  records  seemed  undoubtedly  to 
be  those  of  children  who  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  of 
the  mental  training  the  city  had  provided  for  them.  School  work 
far   below    grade ;   poor    scholarship,  even    in  the  low  grade,  at- 


'Hexter,  Ibid.  pp.  125-126. 
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tained ;  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  characterized  these 
children."^ 

E.  N.  Clopper  in  his  volume  on  Child  Labor  in  City  Streets 
presents  the  following  statistics:  The  school  records  of  230  Buf- 
falo newsboys  showed  that  18%  were  truants;  that  23%  were 
poor  in  scholarship  as  compared  with  a  percentage  of  13% 
among  the  other  children.  In  New  York  City  a  similar  study  re- 
vealed that  of  the  177  street  traders  studied,  67%  were  behind  the 
normal  grade  for  their  age,  and  that  but  one  per  cent,  of  this 
number  were  in  advance  of  the  normal  grade.  In  Toledo,  a  study 
of  169  such  children  showed  that  61%  were  retarded. ^  Z.  L. 
Potter  found  that  in  Rochester  5%  of  the  street  trading  children 
studied  had  records  as  truants,  that  21%  were  poor  in  deport- 
ment, and  that  29%  failed  in  scholarship  as  compared  with  15% 
of  other  children.  In  Syracuse,  his  study  showed  that  9%  were 
truants;  that  16%  were  poor  in  attendance;  that  28%  were  poor 
in  deportment;  and  that  35%  were  poor  in  scholarship.  He  says, 
"Street  traders  have  a  direct  and  detrimental  effect  on  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  boys  who  engage  in  them."^ 

Hexter,  in  his  Cincinnati  study,  presents  the  following  table 
summarizing  the  conditions  which  he  found : 


Class  of  Scholar. 

General  Enrollment. 

Newsboys. 

No. 

% 

No. 

'   % 

Retarded   

11,318 

26.6 

342 

48.7 

Normal    

30,141 

70.9 

330 

47.0 

Advanced    

1,046 

2.5 

30 

4.3 

42,505 

100.0 

702 

100.0 

He  follows  this  table  with  another  in  which  conditions  are 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  years  the  children  have  attended 
school,  and  demonstrates  from  this  that  the  actual  percentage  of 
retardation  is  even  larger  among  the  newsboys  than  the  previous 
table  would  indicate.'*      Discussing  conclusions  arrived  at  in 


^Wertheim,  Elsa.   Ibid. 

'  E.  N.  Clopper,  Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  pp.  133-148,  152. 

=  Z.  L.  Potter,  Ibid.  p.  119ff. 

Mbid.  p.  155. 
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other  investigations  this  report  proceeds  :  "The  disproportionate 
amount  of  retardation  found  among  newsboys  of  Cincinnati  is 
typical  of  other  investigations.  Clopper  sums  up  this  branch  of 
the  subject  when  he  says,  'the  percentage  of  retardation  in  school 
among  the  street  working  children  .  .  .  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  15%  to  20%  in  excess  of  that  of  other  puipils.'  A.  Y, 
Reed  found  that  the  elementary  daily  newsboys  rank  consider- 
ably lower  than  does  the  total  attendance  group.  Fletcher  tells 
us  that  there  appears  to  be  a  connection  when  we  find  that  but 
six  street  sellers  out  of  twenty  are  in  the  classes  where  their  age 
would  make  it  normal  for  them  to  be.''^ 

In  accounting  for  this  general  phenomenon  of  backwardness 
in  school.  Mangold  states,  "The  life  of  the  street  constantly  lures 
the  undecided  child  from  his  school  and  studies;  one  of  two 
effects  almost  inevitably  follows:  either  he  falls  behind  his  normal 
grade  in  school,  or  he  becomes  a  truant  and  irregular  in  school 
attendance. "2 

Hexter,  commenting  upon  the  same  topic,  remarks,  "Among 
newsboys  who  attend  school  the  street  competes  constantly  for 
attention  with  the  school.  An  increase  in  attention  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  competing  forces  brings  a  decrease  in  the 
other.  The  school  represents  a  task;  street  work  is  an  enjoy- 
ment."^  M.  E.  Adams  notes  another  factor  which  contributes  to 
the  poor  school  record.  He  remarks  that  the  cause  may  be  in  the 
home.  "In  the  minds  of  the  parents,"  he  says,  "who  have  little 
or  no  education  themselves  the  school  is  naturally  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  pecuniary  gain  of  selling  papers,"  and  he  comments 
further  upon  the  loss  of  necessary  sleep  from  which  these  boys  so 
frequently  suffer.'* 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  students  of  the  subject  is 
that  street  trading  has  injurious  consequences  upon  school  work. 
What  is  the  situation  with  the  Connecticut  children  ? 


'  Ibid.  p.  156. 

'  Mangold,  Ibid.  p.  958. 

Hbid.  p.  119. 

'  Ibid.  p.  435. 
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Table  XI  divides  the  children  undef  consideration  in  this 
study  into  age  and  grade  groups.  The  number  of  children  en- 
closed within  the  blocks  formed  by  the  heavy  black  lines  are  in 
the  grades  which  are  normal  for  their  ages.  Those  to  the  left 
of  the  blocks  are  retarded ;  those  to  the  right  are  in  advanced 
grades.  The  totals  bring  out  the  fact  that  of  the  1,169  children 
accounted  for  385,  or  33  per  cent.,  are  retarded,  and  eleven  per 
cent,  are  in  grades  in  advance  of  the  normal  age. 

Table  XII  is  a  tabulation  of  the  same  character  furnished  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  181,911  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  school  year  1917-1918.  Ac- 
cording to  this  table,  for  the  state  as  a  whole  31,449,  or  17%  of 
the  children  are  retarded,  and  36,784  or  20%  of  the  children  are 
advanced  in  grades. 

Charts  III  and  IV  graphically  illustrate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  street  trading  children  and  the  entire  school  population. 

Chart   III. 
Street  Traders. 

Retarded.   Advanced.   Normal.  Retarded.   Advanced.   Normal. 

il.    ■!■ 

.33         .56         .11         100.0  .n         .63         .20.      100.0 

About  one-third  of  the  street  trading  children  are  in  the  re- 
tarded group  as  compared  with  one-sixth  in  the  general  school 
population.  One-tenth  of  the  street  traders  are  in  advanced 
grades  as  compared  with  one-fifth  in  the  general  school  popula- 
tion. Figures  for  the  separate  cities  in  which  these  children  were 
studied  were  obtainable  only  from  Waterbury  and  Bridgeport. 
These  tables  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  A  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  the  general  school  population  of  these  cities  with  the 
group  considered  in  this  study  yields  the  same  general  results 
as  above.  Tlie  retarded  group  is  much  larger  among  the  street 
traders  than  in  the  general  school  population,  and  the  advanced 
group  is  relatively  smaller. 
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The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  effect  of  outside  work 
upon  the  work  done  in  school  is  the  same  for  Connecticut's  street 
trading  children  as  that  which  has  been  discovered  elsewhere. 

Tables  XIII-XVII  S,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix,  represent 
an  effort  to  develop  a  statistical  relationship  between  hours  of 
labor  and  school  work,  attention  and  attendance.  In  making  this 
tabulation  but  1,040  of  the  questionnaires  were  found  to  carry 
full  information  on  all  the  points  involved.  The  results  were  not 
regarded  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions.   Tables  XIII  and  XIV  are  taken  from  this  tabulation : 


Table  XIII.     School  Work. 


School  Work 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Good  

409 

.39 

Fair  

464 

.45 

Poor    

167 

.16 

Total  . 

1040 

100.00 

Table  XIV.     Attention. 


AtlGnljoH. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Attentive 

12,1 

.72 

Inattentive    

303 

.28 

Total     

1040 

100.00 

Of  the  1,040,  970  were  reported  as  regular  in  attendance, 
55  as  irregular,  and  15  as  truants. 

Reviewing  these  various  items  bearing  on  school  work  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Connecticut  figures  justify  conclusions  in  harmony 
with  the  results  of  similar  inquiries  elsewhere  in  at  least  one 
essential  respect — that  of  the  disproportionate  rate  of  retardation 
among  the  street  trading  children.  Irregular  school  attendance 
and  truancy  do  not  stand  out  as  problems  which  are  particularly 
associated  with  the  street  trading  in  this  state.  While  it  may  be 
claimed  that  this  is  due  to  the  exceptional  rigor  with  which  the 
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compulsory  education  laws  are  enforced  in  Connecticut,  the  fact 
remains  that  compared  with  other  localities  the  street  trading 
children  in  Connecticut  do  not  present  a  problem  in  this  respect. 
Neither  is  their  work  in  the  schoolroom  exceptionally  poor. 
This,  however,  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  one-third 
of  them  are  older  than  the  average  children  in  the  grades  in  which 
they  are  found.  Their  school  work  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
marked  by  excellence.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  these  children  are 
rated  by  their  teachers  as  fair  and  poor,  and  but  39%  as  good  in 
classroom  work.  Twenty-eight  per  cent,  are  declared  to  be  in- 
attentive,— a  percentage  undoubtedly  much  higher  than  that  for 
the  general  school  population. 

The  one  fact  with  respect  to  the  school  work  of  these  chil- 
dren which  stands  out  in  sharp  definition  is  that  of  retardation. 

Of  these  Connecticut  children,  then,  two  facts  are  established 
in  this  connection — one  that  they  are  street  traders,  the  other 
that  they  are  disproportionately  behind  in  their  school  grades. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment of  school  children  on  the  street  competes  with  their 
school  work  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  latter.  The  fact 
that  so  many  unrelated  studies  carried  on  in  widely  separated 
localities  have  uniformly  disclosed  this  high  rate  of  retardation 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  The 
phenomenon  is  too  regular  in  its  manifestations  to  leave  room  for 
doubt  on  this  point.  Unquestionably  the  same  forces  are  at  work 
and  the  same  relationships  exist  in  Connecticut  as  elsewhere. 

That  the  regular  occurrence  of  this  combination  of  factors 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  coincidence  may  be  otherwise  demon- 
strated by  an  analysis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  with  respect 
to  hours  and  earnings.  A  relationship  between  the  facts  of  street 
trading  on  the  one  hand  and  of  retardation  on  the  other  is 
definitely  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

Table  XV,     Hours  of  Work  per  Day. 


Ihr. 

2hr3. 

3  hrs. 

4  hrs. 

5  hrs. 

6  hrs. 

Total 

Number   .  . . 

262 

374 

245 

159 

51 

20 

1111 

Per  cent    . . 

.24 

.33 

.23 

.15 

.04 

.01 

100.0 

Data  incomplete,' 111. 
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The  figures  in  Table  XV  are  based  on  the  statements  of  the 
children  to  their  teachers.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  questionnaire, 
that  they  relate  to  work  on  school  days  only.  Without  question, 
here,  as  with  the  figures  on  earnings,  there  are  inaccuracies,  since 
these  also  represent  approximations  and  may  include  some 
understatements  of  the  facts  by  the  children.  But,  in  this  case 
also,  as  with  that  of  earnings,  the  uniformity  of  results  in  another 
tabulation  is  so  remarkable  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  these 
figures  do  represent  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual  facts.  The 
average  number  of  hours  devoted  by  these  children  to  their  work 
on  the  streets  is  between  two  and  one-half  and  three  hours.  This 
cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive  in  amount.  But  when  the  factor 
of  retardation  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  hours  of 
daily  employment  the  results  are  of  greater  significance. 
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In  making  this  and  the  following  tabulations  the  retarded 
group  of  children  has  been  separated  from  the  normal  and  ad- 
vanced children.  The  foregoing  chart  shows  how  many  of  the 
total  groups  of  children  working  any  given  number  of  hours  a 
day  are  retarded  and  how  many  are  normal  and  advanced  chil- 
dren. For  instance,  there  are  262  children  listed  as  working  one 
hour  per  day  on  the  streets ;  of  these  262,  fifty-seven  are  re- 
tarded in  school  and  205  are  normal  or  advanced.  The  retarded 
form  22%  of  this  total,  and  the  normal  and  advanced,  seventy- 
eight  per  cent. 


Chart  IV. 
Proportion  of  Each  Group  within  Total  Group  Working  Given  Number 

of  Hours. 

RETARDED. 
Ihr.  2hr.  3  hr.  4hr.  5  hr.  6hr. 


.22 


.28 


.36 


.46 


.59 


.55 


NORMAL  AND  ADVANCED. 


.78 


.72 


.64 


.54 


.41 


.45 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Each  of  the  blocks  represents  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  children  employed  for  a  given  number  of  hours,  and 
the  sum  of  the  blocks  in  each  column  constitutes  this  total. 
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While  the  retarded  group  of  children  constitutes  only  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  under  consideration,  they 
form  55%  of  the  group  working  six  hours  a  day,  fifty-nine  per 
cent,  of  those  working  five  hours  a  day,  and  46%  of  those  work- 
ing four  hours  per  day.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  but  22%  of 
those  who  work  but  one  hour  a  day.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  retarded  children  are  largely  identical  with  those  who  consti- 
tute the  group  devoting  the  greatest  number  of  hours  per  day  to 
work  outside  of  school ;  and  that  they  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  group  working  more  than  three  hours  per  day  although,  as  a 
whole,  they  form  but  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  children 
tabulated.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  percentage  increases 
for  the  retarded  group  as  the  number  of  hours  increases,  and 
conversely  for  the  normal  and  advanced  children  the  percentage 
increases.  In  other  words,  as  the  number  of  hours  per  day  of 
work  on  the  streets  increases,  the  retarded  children  tend  to  form 
a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  total. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  as  a  group  the  retarded 
children  are  putting  in  longer  hours  of  service  than  are  the  chil- 
dren whose  school  records  show  them  to  be  in  grades  either  nor- 
mal or  advanced  for  their  ages. 


Table  XVII. 

Comparative  Table  of   Hours. 

School   Record. 


Total  Number. 

Normal  and 
Advanced. 

Retarded. 

Hours. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1  hr 

262 

.24 

205 

.27 

57 

.16 

2  hr.    ..... 

374   • 

.33 

271 

.36 

103 

.28 

3  hr 

245 

23 

156 

.21 

89 

.24 

4  hr 

139 

.15 

86 

.11 

73 

.20 

5  hr 

51 

.04 

21 

.04 

30 

.09 

6  hr 

20 

.01 

9 

.01 

11 

.03 

Total  . . . 

1111 

100.00 

748 

100.00 

363 

100.00 

Data  incomplete.  111. 

In  Table  XVI  the  number  of  retarded  children,  and  of  nor- 
mal and  advanced  children  in  each    hourly    group  was    shown. 
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Table  XVII  adopts  another  method  of  classification  of  the  same 
figures.  Taking  the  retarded  group  of  children  as  a  whole,  and 
comparing  these  with  the  normal  and  advanced  children,  we  may- 
ascertain  what  percentage  of  these  groups  are  working  any  given 
number  of  hours.  For  instance,  there  are  748  children  regarded 
as  normal  and  advanced.    Of  these  205,  or  27%,  work  one  hour 

Examination  of  this  table  develops  the  point  made  above 
that  the  retarded  children  as  a  group  are  devoting  more  time  to 
work  on  the  streets  than  are  the  children  of  normal  or  advanced 
school  standing.    These  figures  may  be  summarized  thus : 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group,  63%  work  two  hours 
and  less ; 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group,  37%  work  three  hours 
and  more ; 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  group,  16%  work  four  hours 
and  more ; 

Of  the  retarded  group,  44%  work  two  hours  and  less; 

Of  the  retarded  group,  50%  Avork  three  hours  and  more; 

Of  the  retarded  group,  32%  work  four  hours  and  more. 

The  accompanying  charts,  based  on  the  above  table,  further 
illustrate  the  facts : 

Chart  V. 
Proportion  of  Each  Group  Working  Given  Numbr  of   Hours. 

NORMAL  AND  ADVANCED. 


2  hours  and  less 
.63 

3  hrs 
.21 

4  hrs  and 
over 

.16 

RETARDED. 

2  hours  and  less         ' 
.44 

3  hrs. 
.24 

4  hours  and  over 
.32 
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Each  of  these  blocks  represents  an  entire  group,  and  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  group  employed  for  the  number  of  hours 
designated.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  retarded  children,  as  a 
group,  devote  longer  periods  of  time  to  their  street  work  than  do 
the  children  who  are  fully  abreast  of  their  normal  grades. 

While  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  present  further  evidence  of 
the  manifest  connection  between  the  period  of  time  spent  daily  in 
employment  in  the  street  trades  and  the  fact  of  retardation  in 
school  work,  a  somewhat  different  analysis  of  the  figures  avail- 
able may  be  made  to  show  the  amount  of  retardation  and  the  re- 
lation of  this  to  the  time  spent  in  outside  work.  In  the  table 
which  follows,  the  382  children  reported  as  retarded  in  school 
were  separately  considered.  From  the  age  and  grade  figures  on 
each  questionnaire  the  number  of  years  each  child  was  behind  in 
school  grade  was  determined.  This  set  of  facts  was  then  correl- 
ated with  the  number  of  hours  stated  by  the  children  as  their 
daily  working  routine,  and  the  following  table  constructed : 
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Thus  203  of  these  363  children  are  one  year  retarded ;  88,  two 
years;  32,  three  years;  17,  four  years;  three,  five  years;  and  20 
were  in  the  ungraded  classes,  the  amount  of  retardation  for  which 
could  not  be  determined. 

Of  the  203  one  year  retarded : 

52%  work  2  hours  and  less  per  day; 
48%  work  3  hours  and  more  per  day ; 
25%  work  4  hours  and  more  per  day. 
Of  the  88  two  years  retarded : 

42%  work  2  hours  and  less  per  day; 
58%   work  3  hours  and  more  per  day ; 
38%  work  4  hours  and  more  per  day. 
Of  the  32  three  years  retarded : 

28%   work  2  hours  and  less  per  day; 
72%  work  3  hours  and  more  per  day; 
40%   work  4  hours  and  more  per  day. 
Of  the  17  four  years  retarded: 
•  25%  work  2  hours  and  less  per  day; 

75%  work  3  hours  and  more  per  day; 
50%  work  4  hours  and  more  per  day. 
Of  the  20  children  in  the  ungraded  class : 
15%  work  2  hours  and  less  per  day; 
85%   work  3  hours  and  more  per  day; 
40%  work  4  hours  and  more  per  day. 

In  brief,  the  percentages  show  that  the  degree  of  retarda- 
tion increases  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  that  among  retarded  children  those  habitually  working 
the  greater  number  of  hours  are  further  behind  in  their  grade 
than  those  who  work  a  lesser  number  of  hours. 

When  the  matter  of  earnings  is  reviewed  in  the  same  way 
the  same  general  facts  appear.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  the  children  devoting  the  larger  number  of  hours  will  show 
the  greater  earnings ;  and  that  also,  as  Hexter  has  shown  in  his 
Cincinnati  study,  the  older  boys  are  earning  the  larger  sums.^ 
This  is  revealed  to  be  the  case  in  Connecticut.  The  retarded  chil- 
dren constituting  the  older  group  are  earning  larger  sums  per 
day  than  are  the  younger  children  whose  school  standing  is  ad- 
vanced or  normal  and  who  are  devoting  fewer  hours  per  day  to 
the  work. 


^  Hexter,  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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Table  XIX. 
Earnings  Comparative  Table. 


Amount. 

Whole 

Normal  and 
Advanced 

Retarded 

No. 

No. 

No. 

.05 

10 

9 

1 

.10 

43 

34 

9 

.15 

52 

22 

30 

.20 

66 

53 

13 

.25 

115 

93 

22 

.30 

72 

49 

23 

.35 

65 

47 

18 

.40 

67 

43 

24 

.45 

29 

19 

10 

.50 

203 

128 

75 

.60 

75 

54 

21 

.70 

75 

48 

27 

.80 

50 

33 

17 

.90 

18 

12 

6 

1.00 

132 

68 

64 

1.25 

12 

9 

3 

1.50 

14 

6 

8 

2.00 

14 

7 

7 

2.00+ 

2 

1 

1        .M* 

Total 

1114 

752 

362 

Insufficient  data 

108 

88 

20 

Total 

1222 

840 

382 

Analysis  of  the  results  of  Table  XIX  shows  that  the  average 
earnings  for  the  entire  group  are  $0.54  per  day;  for  the  normal 
and  advanced  children  $0.48,  and  for  the  retarded  children  $0.60 
per  day.  This  is  simply  corroborative  of  the  conclusions  stated 
m  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
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Table  XX. 

Summary  Chart.      Comparative  Earnings. 

School  Record. 


Whole. 

Normal  and 
Advanced. 

Retarded. 

Earnings. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

$1.00   and   more 
per  diem 

174 

.16 

91 

.12 

83 

.23 

Below  $1.00  and 
above  .50  per 
diem 

218 

.19 

147 

.18 

71 

.17 

.50    and    below 
per  diem 

722 

.65 

514 

.70 

208 

.60 

Total 

1114 

100.0 

752 

100.0 

362 

100.0 

Data  incomplete,  108. 

Table  XX  indicates  the  number  within  each  group  earning 
specified  sums  per  day. 

Of  the  normal  and  advanced  children : 

70  per  cent,  earn  50  cents  and  below  per  day ; 
18  per  cent,  earn  above  50  cents  and  below  $1.00  per   day ; 
12  per  cent,  earn  above  $1.00  per  day. 
Of  the  retarded  children  : 

60  per  cent,  earn  50  cents  and  below  per  day ; 
17  per  cent,  earn  above  50  cents  and  below  $1.00  per  day ; 
23  per  cent,  earn  above  $1.00  per  day. 
The  accompanying  chart  reveals  the  percentages,  graphically 
showing  how  the  two  groups  are  divided  with  respect  to  earning 
power. 
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Chart  VI. 
Proportion  of  Each  Group  Earning  Given  Amounts. 

NORMAL  AND  ADVANCED. 


50c.  and  below 
.70 

Below$1.00 

and 
above  50c. 

.18 

$1.00 
and 
more 

.12 

RETARDED. 


Below  $1.00 

50c.  and  below 

and 
above  SOc. 

$1.00  and  more 

.60 

.23 

.17 

In  Table  XXI  the  same  figure  are  aligned  in  a  different  way, 
and  each  of  the  three  earning  classifications  recognized  indi- 
cate hovi^  many  of  the  children  whose  earnings  are  within  the 
amounts  designated  are  retarded,  and  how  many  are  advanced  or 
normal  in  school  standing. 


Table  XXI. 
Comparative  Earnings. 


School 
Record. 

$1.00  and  More 
per  Diem. 

Below  $1.00 
and  Above 
50  Cents. 

50  Cents 
and  Below. 

Total. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Normal  and 
Advanced 

91 

.52 

147 

.67 

514 

.71 

752 

.67 

Retarded 

83 

.48 

21 

.33 

208 

.28 

362 

.33 

All 

174 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

722 

100.0 

1114 

100.0 

Data  incomplete,  108. 

As  was  found  to  be  true  with  respect  to  hours,  the  percent- 
age which  the  retarded  children  form  of  the  total  increases  with 
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the  increase  in  earnings.  Chart  VIII,  showing  the  percentage  of 
retarded  and  normal  and  advanced  children  within  each  earnings 
group,  illustrates  the  percentages. 

Tables  XIX,  XX  and  XXI  are  simply  different  modes  of 
attacking  the  same  problem  from  a  different  angle,  and  all  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  long  hours,  larger  earnings, 
and  greater  retardation  go  hand  in  hand — are  inseparable.    , 


Chart  VII. 
Proportion  of  Each  Group  Within  Total  Group  Earning  Stated  Amount. 


50c. 

and 
less 


NORMAL  AND  ADVANCED. 

Over 
50c.  and 
less 
than 
$1.00 


.71 


.67 


$1.00 
and 
over 


.52 


RETARDED. 


.33 

.48 

.29 

100.00 


100.0 


100.0 


It  develops,  then,  that  not  only  do  the  retarded  children  earn 
more  as  a  group,  but  also  as  the  extent  of  earnings  increases, 
the  greater  the  frequency  of  the  retarded  children.  This  is  not 
strange  in  view  of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  hours. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  in  discussing  the  accuracy 
of  the  return  of  repHes  on  this  questionnaire  relating  to  hours 
and  earnings  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  consistency  in  their  results 
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give  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  do  offer  material  upon  which 
definite  and  valuable  conclusions  may  be  based.  Immediately 
preceding  are  the  tabulations  upon  which  this  judgment  was 
founded. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  children  have  consciously  re- 
ported their  earnings  as  somewhat  higher  than  they  actually  are, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  made  certain  mental  reservations  in 
reporting  to  their  teachers  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  outside 
work  daily,  it  is  also  true  that  the  children  whose  retardation  is 
definitely  established  consistently  reported  higher  hours  and 
higher  earnings.  The  figures  are  conclusive  on  that  point.  The 
regularity  of  difference  between  the  hours  and  earnings  of  the 
normal  children  and  those  of  the  retarded  is  so  uniformly  consis- 
tent as  to  constitute  ample  proof  that  the  figures,  as  a  whole,  ap- 
proximate the  actual  situation. 

This  study  has  shown  that  one-third  of  the  twelve  hundred 
children  under  study  are  retarded  in  school  grade.  It  has  also 
demonstrated  that  this  rate  of  retardation  is  proportionately  very 
much  higher  than  that  for  the  general  school  population.  It  has 
further  established  that  the  more  retarded  children  are  those  who 
engage  in  employment  on  the  streets  for  the  longer  number  of 
hours  daily,  and  who,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are  earning  the 
greater  sums  of  money.  This  conjuncture  of  conditions  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  mere  coincidence.  Other  possible  explanations 
for  the  retardation  of  these  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  children 
do  not  bear  the  test  of  critical  analysis.  It  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  of  foreign  birth.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  these  chil- 
dren are  of  American  birth,  and  for  this  reason  lateness  in  enter- 
ing the  public  schools  cannot  acount  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
are  behind  in  their  grades.  To  ascribe  this  retardation  to  an 
assumed  low  mentality  on  the  part  of  this  particular  group  of 
children  would  be  absurd.  The  most  retarded  children  have 
been  found  to  be  the  most  successful,  from  the  pecuniary  stand- 
point, of  the  several  groups  of  street  traders.  Success  in  the 
competitive  life  of  the  street  does  not  fall  to  the  slow-witted  or 
to  those  who  lack  in  mental  acumen.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  reported  as  street  traders — including  both  re- 
tarded, and  normal  and  advanced,  come  from  homes  in  which  both 
parents  are  of  foreign  nativity.     Most  of  the  children,  therefore. 
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are  from  homes  of  the  same  general  social  level  and  character, 
and  the  fact  that  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  them  are  retarded  can- 
not, it  is  evident,  be  traced  directly  to  home  conditions.  There- 
fore, as  compared  with  the  other  group  of  street  traders,  who  are 
normal  or  advanced  in  school  standing,  the  causes  of  the  retarda- 
tion of  this  group  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  conditions  of  their 
employment.  Long  hours  with  their  high  earnings  involve  a 
depreciation  in  the  energy  and  interest  which  may  be  devoted  to 
school  work.  The  cost  of  success  on  the  street  is  comparative 
failure  in  the  school. 

Thus,  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  street  trading  group 
presents  a  higher  rate  of  retardation  than  the  general  school 
population  it  has  been  found  that  even  among  the  street  trading 
children  themselves,  the  fact  of  retardation  may  be  traced  solely 
to  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  Can  it  be  thought  other- 
wise than  that  the  reason  for  the  disproportionately  high  rate  of 
retardation  found  among  street  traders  is  due  to  street  trading? 
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SUMMARY. 

Save  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  child  laborers  on  the 
streets  of  Connecticut  cities,  little  has  hitherto  been  known  con- 
cerning them.  The  foregoing  study  has  attempted,  under  the 
limitations  of  the  time  and  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission,  to  establish  some  understanding  of  these 
children,  and  a  few  of  the  salient  and  more  readily  discoverable 
facts  concerning  them  have  been  ascertained.  Much  remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  study  of  Connecticut  street  traders  before 
a  complete  program  of  remedial  action  may  be  resolved,  for 
such  a  program  must  be  based  upon  the  fullest  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  these  children. 

I.  The  extent  of  employment  of  children  on  the  streets  in 
this  state  is  not  known.  In  the  grammar  schools  of  four  selected 
cities  some  twelve  hundred  children  reported  to  their  teachers 
that  they  were  so  engaged  outside  of  school  hours.  How  many 
failed  to  report ;  how  many  high  school  children  are  employed 
on  the  streets ;  how  many  in  the  parochial  schools ;  how  many  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  state  ?  No  one  knows ;  no  one  may  safely 
venture  a  guess  at  the  figure. 

II.  More  than  this,  nothing  is  known  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. Studies  made  in  other  localities  have  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  street  trading  boys  are  suffering  from  serious  physi- 
cal defects  or  organic  disturbances.  On  the  questionnaire  used 
in  Connecticut  a  question  was  included  relative  to  the  health  of 
the  children.  The  results  were  not  tabulated  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  concluded  that  the  judgment  of  casual  observers  and  lay 
persons  could  not  be  accepted  as  testimony  on  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  health. 

III.  Moreover,  the  relations  between  street  trading  and 
juvenile  delinquency  has  not  been  subject  of  inquiry  in  Connec- 
ticut, although  on  this  point  also  the  results  of  studies  in  other 
communities  have  been  most  illuminating  and  conclusive.  The 
Connecticut  questionnaire  asked  with  respect  to  each  child 
whether  or  not  he  had  ever  been  arrested  or  was  on  probation. 
The  returns  on  these  questions  were  not  tabulated  as  the  view 
was  taken  that  in  these  matters  also  much  room  for  doubt  existed. 
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As  to  the  conditions  in  Connecticut  the  little  information  avail- 
able does  not  seem  to  indicate  an  important  relationship  between 
juvenile  deliquency  and  the  street  traders.  Very  few  of  the 
children  included  in  this  study  were  reported  as  truants,  and  a 
negligible  percentage  as  irregular  in  school  attendance.  The  chil- 
dren, with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  work  late  at  night  or  at 
unreasonably  early  morning  hours.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates these  facts : 

Table  XXII. 
Lateness  of  Night  Work. 


6  P.M. 

7  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

10  P.M. 

11  P.M. 

12  P.M. 

Total. 

Number 

530 

230 

136 

50 

10 

5 

3 

967 

Per  cent 

.55 

.24 

.14 

.05 

.01 

.005 

.005 

100.0 

Table  XXIII. 
Time  Work  is  Begun  in  Morning. 


Before  4 

4  A.M. 

5  A.M. 

6  A.M.                 Total. 

Number 

8 

13 

49 

82                152 

Per  cent 

.05 

.08 

.33 

.54 

100.0 

89  work  both  in  the  morning  and  evening. 


Incidentally,  Connecticut  legislation  is  stringent  in  its  prohi- 
bition of  the  night  employment  of  boys  in  messenger  service.  It 
would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  Connecticut  children  are  ex- 
posed to  the  moral  dangers  which  are  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  work  on  the  streets  late  at  nght.  Nevertheless  such  scat- 
tering evidence  as  we  have  is  of  nOi  great  value,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  case  study  of  a  number  of  these  street  trading  children 
in  Connecticut  can  establish  the  facts  as  to  this  relationship. 

IV.  At  present,  then,  facts  are  not  available  upon  which  to 
base  a  case  that  will  justify  the  abolition  of  street  trading  by 
Connecticut  children.  On  the  other  hand,  this  study  has  demon- 
strated not  only  that  some  form  of  regulation  of  street  trading 
by  children  is  necessary,  but  has  indicated  also  precisely  what 
the  nature  of  that  regulation  should  be.     The  problem  as  it  has 
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herein  presented  itself  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  educational 
in  character. 

V.  A  considerable  number  of  these  street  trading  children 
are  doing  well  in  their  school  work,  and  a  few  are  doing  superior 
work — in  spite  of  it.  But  another  disproportionately  large  group 
of  these  street  traders  consists  of  children  who  are  far  behind 
their  grade  when  compared  with  the  general  school  population. 

VI.  This  retarded  group  of  children  is  largely  composed 
of  those  whose  long^hours  of  employment  outside  of  school  with 
their  relatively  large  earnings  are  detracting  from  the  energy 
and  interest  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  their  more 
legitimate  school  work. 

VII.  It  is  evident  that  regulation  of  street  trading  in  Con- 
necticut should  aim  at  a  reasonable  control  of  the  number  of 
hours  which  school  children  shall  be  allowed  to  give  to  work  on 
the  streets. 

VIII.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  found  why  these  hours 
of  employment  outside  the  school  should  not  be  so  limited  as  not 
to  interfere  in  any  serious  measure  with  school  work.  Although 
it  appears  that  most  of  these  children  are  actually  contributing 
of  their  earnings  to  the  family  budget,  the  contribution  from 
their  labors  to  the  support  of  their  families  is  usually  unneces- 
sary and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  American  standards  of  living, 
undesirable ;  and  granted  that  this  extra  income  is  necessary  to 
the  family,  even  then  the  additional  amounts  earned  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  point  of  interference  with 
school  work  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  sacrifice. 

IX.  The  presence  of  retarded  children  in  a  class  is  always 
recognized  as  a  handicap  to  the  progress  of  the  class  as  a  whole ; 
they  are  a  chief  source  of  anxiety  and  nervous  strain  for  the 
teacher,  and  their  presence  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  the 
schools  is  a  distinct  economic  loss  to  the  community.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  pupil  who  takes  ten  years  or  eleven  years  to  ac- 
complish work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  eight  or  less,  or  who 
spends  eight  or  ten  years  in  covering  ground  that  should  be  cov- 
ered in  six,  and,  probably  the  most  serious  count  of  all,  leaves 
school  but  half  educated,  represents  an  unnecessarily  large 
economic  waste,  and  the  community  bears  the  expense. 
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X.  Three-fourths  of  these  street  trading  children  come  from 
homes  in  which  the  parents  are  both  foreign-born.  The  pubHc 
schools  olTer  their  one  opportunity  to  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  best  that  America  has  to  offer,  its  language,  its  history, 
its  standards,  and  its  ideals.  The  interpretation  of  the  land  of 
their  parents'  adoption  must  come  from  outside  the  home — and 
this  interpretation  should  not  be  that  of  the  street.  It  is  mani- 
festly more  important  for  these  children  to  receive  the  fullest 
measure  of  the  benefit  from  the  education  publicly  provided 
than  it  is  for  any  other  single  group  in  our  schools  to-day;  and 
the  group  whose  educational  progress — on  the  basis  of  public 
policy — should  be  interfered  with  the  least,  should  cease  to  be  a 
group  whose  educational  life,  through  diversion  by  outside  inter- 
ests is  compromised  the  most.  To  this  problem  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  should  address  themselves. 
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Table  II  S. 
Birthplace  of  Children. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

United  States 

539 

288 

148 

89 

1064 

Foreign  country- 

80 

34 

23 

14 

151 

Unknown 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

Table  III  S. 
Birthplace  of  Parents. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

United  States 

83 

97 

47 

49 

276 

Foreign 

536 

225 

116 

54 

931 

Mixed  or  un- 
known 

4 

1 

9 

1 

15 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

Table  IV  S. 
Parental   Condition. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

Both  parents  liv- 
ing 

514 

272 

150 

86 

1022 

Mother  only  liv- 
ing 

1Z 

35 

12 

8 

128 

Father  only  living 

31 

14 

8 

9 

62 

Both  dead 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 
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Table  V  S. 
Living  with  Whom. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

Living  with  both 
parents 

508 

264 

150 

85 

1006 

Living  with  one 
parent 

79 

36 

17 

7 

139 

Living  with  par- 
ent or  step-par- 
ent 

26 

17 

5 

9 

57 

Living  with  rela- 
tives 

6 

5 

1 

12 

Living  with  foster 
parents 

1 

1 

2 

Data  incomplete 

4 

2 

0 

1 

7 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

Table  VI  S. 
Employment  of  Father. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

Father  employed 

541 

276 

159 

97 

1073 

Father  unem- 
ployed, dead  or 
nnknown 

82 

47 

13 

7 

149 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

Table  VII  S. 
Employment  of  Mother. 


New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

Mother  employed 

105 

40 

26 

10 

181 

Mother  unem- 
ployed, dead  or 
unknown 

518 

283 

146 

94 

1041 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

51 

Table  VIII  S. 
Other  Children  in  Family. 


Other  Children. 

NewHaven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

0 

19 

26 

9 

9 

63 

1 

46 

38 

19 

13 

116 

2 

74 

58 

22 

16 

170 

3       . 

102 

56 

25 

22 

206 

4 

98 

50 

24 

16 

188 

S 

106 

36 

16 

21 

179 

6 

68 

30 

29 

3 

130 

7 

48 

12 

14 

2 

76 

8 

32 

4 

8 

2 

46 

9 

17 

6 

1 

24 

10 

5 

2 

1 

8 

11 

1 

1 

12 

2 

2 

4 

Insufficient  data 

5 

5 

1 

11 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 

Table  IX  S. 
Other  Employed  Children. 


No.  of  Other  Em- 
ployed Children. 

New  Haven. 

Bridgeport. 

Waterbury. 

New  London. 

Total. 

0 

235 

133 

74 

53 

495 

1 

180 

107 

59 

27 

373 

2 

121 

50 

26 

10 

207 

3 

55 

18 

11 

6 

90 

4 

19 

7 

2 

6 

34 

5 

6 

2 

1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Over  6 

1 

1 

Data  incomplete 

5 

5 

1 

11 

Total 

623 

323 

172 

104 

1222 
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School  Work. 

Good 

n 

56 

24 

10 

117 

66 

33 

24 

16 

139 

11 

3 

3 

2 

19 

47 

22 

9 

5 

83 

32 

8 

1 

4 

45 

3 

1 

2 

6 

186 

123 

61 

39 

409 

Fait 

24 

34 

14 

14 

86 

82 

45 

24 

12 

163 

12 

5 

5 

3 

25 

77 

15 

16 

4 

112 

45 

13 

12 

4 

74 

2  . 

1 

1 

4 

242 

113 

71 

58 

464 

Poor 

14 

8 

6        3 

31 

33 

14 

6 

1 

54 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7     22 

11 

5 

2 

40 

15 

8 

5 

1 

29 

2 

2 

2 

6 

90 

44 

25 

8 

167 

Totar 

65 

98 

44 

27 

234 

181 

92 

54 

29 

356 

27 

9 

9 

6 

51 

146 

48 

30 

11 

235 

92 

29 

18 

9 

148 

7 

4 

2        3 

16 

518 

280 

157 

85 

1040 

Allention. 

Alleiilivc 

50 

79 

34 

19 

182 

123 

71 

44 

18 

256 

18 
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Table  XIX-S. 
Earnings  and  School  Record. 


Whole. 

Normal. 

Retarded. 

Comparative  Earninga. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

$1.00  and  more  per  diem. 

New  Haven 

78 

41 

37 

Bridgeport 

58 

37 

21 

Waterbury 

22 

7 

15 

New  London 

16 

6 

10 

Total 

174 

100 

91 

.52 

83 

.48 

Above  5Gc.  and  below  $1.00 
per  diem. 

New  Haven 

93 

52 

41 

Bridgeport 

68 

52 

16 

Waterbury 

38 

29 

9 

New  London 

19 

14 

5 

Total 

218 

100 

147 

.67 

71 

.33 

50c.  and  below  per  diem. 

New  Haven 

395 

283 

112 

Bridgeport 

177 

124 

53 

Waterbury 

98 

74 

24 

New  London 

52 

33 

19 

Total 

722 

100 

514 

.71 

208 
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Table  XX-S. 
Comparative  Earnigs  per  Diem  by  Cities. 


Whole. 

Normal. 

Retarded. 

New  Haven 

.50 

.46 

.58 

Bridgeport 

.55 

.53 

.62 

Waterbury 

.52 

.48 

.65 

New  London 

.58 

.44 

.72 
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35 
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2 
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11 
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16 

2 
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4 
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6  mos.  10  1  yr. 
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97 
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2yr5. 
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3  yrs. 
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15 
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4 
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